THE   DANISH   WAR
emerge in possession of their sanity. Suffice it to
say (i) that the two duchies of Schleswig and
Holstein had been annexed to the Danish Crown
since A.D. 1460, but that they were administered
separately; (2) that Holstein was a member of the
Holy Roman Empire, but that Schleswig was not;
(3)   that the  two  were joined indissolubly;   and
(4)  that both were held under the Salic Law which
prohibited   succession   through   females,   but   that
Denmark was not so held.    By A.D. 1848 it was
evident  that  their  duke,   King  Frederick  VII  of
Denmark, would have no male heir.   Hence he was
persuaded to issue a new constitution abrogating the
Salic Law and incorporating both the duchies fully
into his kingdom.
This arbitrary act roused to wrath the German
National Parliament, then in its loquacious youth,
and it commissioned the King of Prussia to occupy
both the duchies on its behalf. He joyfully dispatched
an army tinder a capable general, Wrangel, and easily
took possession. This facile aggression called forth
strong protests from Austria, who was supported by
Russia, Britain, France, and Sweden. In face of
such opposition Prussia had to disgorge her prey
(August 1848). Conferences of the Powers followed,
and it was decided that the King of Denmark should
continue to hold the duchies regardless of the Salic
Law (1850). Prussia in vain protested. Holstein,
however, in which Germanic sentiment was strong,
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